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SHAHTJ CHHATRA.PATI AND THE PEESlSWAS* 
DIAUIES. 


----_ 

Daring the past two or threeyears, most of my leisure time has htm 
devoted to the perusal of the Selections from the Peiabwa’a Diaries, com¬ 
mencing' with the accession of Raja Shahu, and ending with the close of 
th e reign of Bajirao II* These Selections have been prepared by Rao Baha- 
dur \YM froth the original Marathi record, and they make up in all 
aWnt 20,001) folio pages, including the English summary prepared in 
tlm Daftar office. I be Selections cover a period of over a hundred yeaf* 
(17Qd to 1816-1 j) and they furnish must valuable materialti for con- 
etructiug a true history ot the people of Maharashtra during the most 
eventful period of their annals. Our ordinary Kakhars, and the works 
written by English historians like Grant Duff, content themselves 
chiefly with the narration of political events, and throw little or no 
light upon the condition of the people, how they lived and thrived, the 
pleasures which amused them, their submit ions and their beliefs, 
their morale, their manners and their customs. These histories do not 
d1*o give a clear account at the way in which the work of Government 
was earned on under native rule, how the land revenue was assessed and 
collected, how the forte were guarded, how the %er Revenue* (consist- 
ing ijj Moktnrfa, Abkiiri, Salt, Customs, and tributes &c.) were adminis- 
tore , how the armies were raised and paid for, how the navy was mauued, 
how the State borrowed its public dek. how civil and criminal justice 
was dispensed, how the departments of police, post, mint, prisons, cha» 
nttes, pension*, public works, medical relief, and sanitation were regulated- 
and controlled, how trade and commerce was encouraged and l< anting 
lowered, fo many, it will ben matter of no little surprise to fii d that 
. y years ago all these varied activities engrossed the atten¬ 

tion of the native rulers, and they grappled with all the problems of Go- 
vernment, to a large extent successfully. They even went, as some 
might say, out of their way, in undertaking reforms of social economv 
, wlth a b thought in these days by some to be out ide the 

Junctions of the State. In all these respects, tiiese State Diaries, kept by 
re9p0nalbi0 officet:siu the Peishwa’s Daftar, >e simply invaluable, and. 





hey have their ow n defect^ ' m the nhsenea of better matem 7 ^ 
JIP a flcuwJ of' lipilif„ upon the real movement* and flie hopes and 
fears, the atreug*h 'arwj weakness of the people for over a century, and 
for purposes of inptmetion and guidance, they far outweigh in value the 
ntt&tivea of t^ars and conquests, dynastic changes, and revolutions 
which taVs up ho much space in our ordinary his tor ice, 

I i ia proposed m this paper to introduce this vast record to the at¬ 
tentive student of Mamtlm bbtatfjfi and with a view to give point to the 
dfeawps which it suggest?, Ml attempt will. t>e made to set forth the con¬ 
trast between the causes, which helped the Marjthu Confederacy in the 
first of the last century to spread its rule and influence over the whole 
of India and prevail over ev^ry country power, Musulman or Hindu, 
Sikh-or «fat, Kohiila or Rajpoot, Kftthfe or Gnjm t the Portuguese, the 
Kizam Mid Ilydcr in the Tdangana and Dot id countries and the cir* 
Constances which led, in the latter half, to the grad ml dismemberment 
of that power. The dividing line which separates the two perWl* coin* 
cides with jibe transfer of .sovereign power from the descendants of Shiva ji 
and Shahu to the hands of the lirahmill Pefeliwasq when, on the death of 
Shahu, the Marath* capita! was removed from Sntara to PoOife The 
deeil executed by Baja Shallu empowered the Peishwa t*> manage die 

whole government of the Empire on the condition of perpetuating the 

Rajas name, and keeping up the dignity of the houae ; mid this deed was 
ratified later on, by Shahuyj successor Earn Raja, when he agreed to re- 
nounceal] power on condition of a small tract near Sntarn being aligned 
to his own management The battle of Pmiipat which closed the flood- 
tide of Mfiratha, conquest, may be regarded as a serviceable historical 
boundary-mark for this period. The next fiO years bring out, one by 
one, the weak points in the character of the rulers and of the nation 
generally, and show how the fill was hastened long before lbe English 
conquest of the country in 1817. This contrast will illustrate how the 
laipr Peishwas* policy departed from the principles bid down by Shivaji, 
and pursued with more or less fidelity by Rajaram and Sbatm, and bow 
their neglect of the true policy and their return to the old Krahmhuc 
ideals of exclusiveness, and division sowed the seeds of decay, w'bich ulti¬ 
mately hastened the downfall of the Confederacy. 

The changes in the constitution of the Government under Marathi 
rule necessarily demand our first attention. In my 
Coikitinmoa. Jpg on ‘ Shivaji as a Civil ruler* read before the 

Asiatic Society, I have described at some length the principal feature* 
of the ccnentu tion of the RapMandal, or the Council of the State, 
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both civil and mlItetf 
i by Shivnjif thore were 
two Saniubittf?, or military member^ one the CoJmti;uKler*iit*diief of the 
Cavalry and the other of the Infantry, The Pei*hwa was the Prime 
Minister and executive head of tho Ctmcil. The Pant Amatya had the 
charge of the revenue mid account departments; the Pant Saehfva gr 
Suornin had the charge of all currapowtc-tice and record, and the Diibir 
or Sonmut was minuter in charge ffegn aJfairs. Another mmitrtfer, 
the Muntri, was in charge of the house-buM end there wCre two purely 
civil functionaries, the Nyayadhisha, and Nyttyashaatrl or Panditrao, who 
represented die judicial and ecclesiastical departments. None of these 
offices were hereditary, and there were frequent transfers ft om one office 
to another* The Pcishwa's office, for Instance, had been held by four 
different families before it became hereditary hi Hulaji Vi-ihvan&th’g Hue, 
after nearly a hundred years from iiu first creation. The offices of ilie 
Pratiuidhi and the Sochiva and the Mantra, became hereditary after 
passing through three different families The office of Commuuderd^ 
thief bee me hereditary in the Dnbhade family after it bad been held by 
r£ven or eight chiefs, including Palkar, Gujur, Mohite, Ghorpade, Jadhdv 
and other leaders. 1 he ^ame remark holds good of the other minor 
ttiinht&s. In the official order of precedence, the Peishwa was a 
Mnahr^ functionary than the Pant Prarinidlib whose office was created 
by Raj a ram at J injr, and Frulbnd Nirnji was made t lie vicegerent of tint 
Tlie fixed &sil:try of the Pratiiiidiii was li.000 Hons, while (or tha 
1 -jIh hw'a i life salary w r a§ fixed fit 13.,OOG. Hona, Tho M.u.tri, Sdchlva, Gild 
.beuapati had I(J,000 each, and tho Nyayudhisha had 1000 Hons only* 
Thu old hint A maty a went over to Kolhapur, and the Satara A maty a 
w ' Ih-ijuJnya ■ occupied a comparatively subordinate place. All these 
officers had Sar.mj.tms besides, and special ewabJishmeius. On the per- 
tnaiient eauhlidiinetits of these great departments, there were eight cts 
of officers, named I)itrail, Mnjunnkr, Fadnis, Suhnis, Karfcliarniw, CfJitnw, 
Jamdar, and Ptitnis. Hy extending the principle of this subordination, 
certain officer, called Darn War, Diwsn, Fadnis, Mujumdar, ic. were 
attached to every District and every large military command, 'friese 
subordinate officers were chosen by the central authority, and the 
Comrnamhrs were required to have the work done by the hands of these 
men, whom they could not remove, and who prepared and submitted 
the final accounts to the central authority. The dir id on of w< rfc was so 
arranged that the officers serve 1 as cheek* on one another, and this 
feature of niter-dependence and mutual control was reproduced in the 



tg of the eight chief ministers, including 
^brndlit>narie#, 1 11 the final i \fttwigements adtsptot 
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tfents about the garrisons of forte, the Subha Arm at* or the 1 
foment, and all the great office* connected with Customs* In the 
case of the forts, the three principal officers were selected from three 
different castes, the Havildar or the Irtmd being a M&ratha, the Subnte 
being a Brahmin, and the Karklianms a Pnrbhu. It was this constitution 
which kept up the Maratha power throughout the troubled times which 
followed Shivaji’a death* Though Baja Samhhaji did not pay much 
attention to these internal arrangement*, Bajaratn followed his father's 
traditions faithfully, and &et up his A&lmprndhan Council even at Jinji, 
Shahu on his accession to the throne* changed the Councillors, but 
retained the Council. Though each Councillor had his separate depart* 
incut, he was also a Military Commander, except in the ease of the 
, Nyayadhteha and Panditrao, and a in Shivnji’s time, so under Shahu, 
the Pratinidhi and the Sachiva, the Mutitri and the Amatya, assisted the 
State in its wars, as much as the Senapati and the Petek wa themselves. 
The Council te frequently mentioned as holding Majiasi or meetings for 
purposes of con eu 1 tat ion, adopting measures of State policy, dispensing 
justice, and maintaining the dignity of the State, both at home and 
abroad. The great Council meeting, where Bajjiran advocated the forward 
policy of marching up to Delhi, and was opposed by the Pratinidhi, is a 
matter of history* On Shahu 1 * death, a change for the worse took place. 
The predominance acquired by the Petehwas, by reason of the great 
services rendered by them, necessarily tended to diminish the importance 
of the other members of tiie Council* When the scat of power was re moved 
from Satara to Poona, these offices became hereditary, but their holders 
censed to be of much imjjortance In the councils of the State. The two 
successors of Shahu were nut personally fitted to wild the authority 
exercised in their name by the Petek was* Though they were honoured as 
titular heads of the State, their movements were kept under strict control* 
In fact after the failure of Damaji Gaikwad's attempt to undo the grants 
of the sanads transferring the power to the Petewa, as noted above, the 
Baja was kept a prisoner in the fort of Satura, and an establishment of 
about Rs* 50,000 a year was attached to his Court* It was not till the 
elder Madhiiorao Petek wa showed more liberality towards the Raja that he 
could claim a garden for his plea sure-house, and attendants, musicians, 
and singers were attacked to his Court, and a decent provision was made 
for hie near relatives by Nana Fadnavis, In the nature of ihings, there 
was, however, nothing to prevent the continuance of the old arrangement 
of assoctetiong the great Military and Civil Commanders in the Councils 
of the State, hut the Peishwaa apparently contented themselves with 
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he usefulness of the Raj-Man dal, and substituting in it^ 
ordinate purely civil-officials, Fndnie, Mujamdar, md other*, who, 
> old arrangements* were attached to ..departments, and helped 
the ministers or district commanders* Of the tDarateJnrs, only two, 
Fadnis and M ujamdar, appear to have been retained by the Brahmin 
Government at Poona* and the rest, the Dtiwan, Karkh&oms Potnis and 
daradur, seem to hnvd bem dropped, and the Pei*hwn’s Fadnis superseded 
his superior the Mujumdar, and became virtually what Pant Pmimdhi 
was under Shahu's rule. This dimimititm of the power of the Raj-Mandal, 
while it helped to strengthen the ascendency of the Pcbhwas over the 
whole kingdom, naturally led, in course of time, to the alienation of the 
great Commanders* who had helped in .ShahuV reign to extend the power 
of the Mara th a a over Gujarath, ftMwa, Bund elk hand, Rsjputana, Delhi, 
Bengal, Orissa and Nagpur* The Peishwab own model serveu as au 
example to the several commanders who established themselves in power 
at Baroda, Indore, Gwalior, Dhitf, Nagpur, and other places. The common 
bond of union which, in Shu hub time, held nil the chiefs together, ceased 
to be operative, and in its place, each great commander,like the Peishw% 
strove to be chief master in his territories, and only helped the common 
cause on occasions of great emergencies* Even the PcUhwn's favourite 
commanders, Seiudia, liulkar, and the Powers, followed the traditions 
of independence, wlaich the Gaik wads, the Dabhades, and the Bbusies of 
Nagpur, who claimed to hold their possessions u rider Shahu’a Sanads, 
had begun to cherish, a? the equals of the Peishwas, in their own 
dominions* The later additions of Brahmin Sardars represented by the 
PatwardLem, the Fftdkes and the Hastes in the South, the 
VincWksw and the Rajeltehadars, the Bumlclcs, the Furandares, 
mid the Bhuskutes in the North of the Deccan, naturally followed the 
name example, and by the time the first period ends with the battle of 
Pauiput, where the whole nation was represented by its leaders, small 
and great, the bond of union became virtually dissolved; and though 
they joined together, on great occasions, such as at K hard a, and in the 
wars with the English, H yder, and Tippu, the old solidarity of interest 
became & thing pf.the past. The constitution, which bad nerved such 
great purposes under S dvaji, llajaram and Shahu, in holding the nation 
together fora hundred years, gave place ton mere government by single 
chiefs, assisted by subordinates instead of equals and naturally fallen to 
evoke that spirit of patriotic co-operation which had achieved such wonder¬ 
ful results. In the forty years of rule enjoyed by Sfbahu, he was not 
merely a titular head of the Maratha Government; but he directed ail 
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ha ? ordered and recalled Cf.mtniiftdefrs, m& be rxelrciserl & great 
Trolling power on the chiefs, though he Jed no armies in the field. 
Il was dnc c6 h)$ efforts that Gnjaratk was divide*I between the Fei*ibw& 
and the DabWies or GaikwWs in equal halves after the battle of Dabhoi. 
V* hen. hshiji Bajirao wanted to i amide Bfengafj Raghoji Rho^le protected 
at Saturn, and Shahu vvi>a strong enough to enforce moderation even 
over the tii wering ambition at Bahji, and forced him tu }<jj.ve the Extern 
provinces of India free for the development of the Bhosale's power, Bajirao 
wiia.pwly a general mitler Shu1ui,aud the PratinidliLi, Rliqsle^NimbHlkiira, 
Dabhade*, Gaik wads, Rudatnllandea, Angres, Ghnrpaden, ail respected 
hia orders When SbabtA great autin my was withdrawn, this restraint 
was removed, am] though the Puishwas Miecaeded m a-uabMiing their 
authority both over Jouoji Rliosnleand Damirji Gaikvvid, their submission 
"was made reluctantly; and when the Pdshwas themselves lost the 
advantage enjoyed by the first four members of the family, and minorities 
and internal disEeiisums Commenced at Poona, neither the Gaik wads nor 
the Kbosleu would concern themselves wiih the common weal, and 
though Scmdia anti Holkitr, the Patwardhansj «nd the other chiefs 
showed more fidelity for a lunger perked, the balance of power was 
destroyed, and even Nana Ftidrmvi?A> genius could notcumpel these chida 
to subordinate their private interests to the general g<xjd, mid thev began 
to strengthen themsdves by forming treatise* of peace with foreign 
powers, Nana Fadnavis indeed tried to correct the mistake by getting 
up the Satara Raja's power after Sawnl MadfcJoratAi death, but he found 
that this was imprueticable, as the dismemberment had proceeded too 
fkr, It the Pekihwas bad continued true to the ancient ttoj-Mandal, 
while substituting themselves a& the deputies of the hereditary RiM 
had Maintained the old constitution intact, and had not tried # rule the 
E npire by u machinery of subordinates, originally intended by Shiwiji 
for particular offices and commands, there war no reason why the great 
purposes scried by the Raj-Mandal under Shivaji, Rnjaram, and Hhuhu, 
might not have beca fulfilled with equal success in the times of their 
Brahmin ministers. This seems td be ilie principal point of depat tune 
fcetwmi the old traditiona and the new order of things established in 
their place at Poona, and it was a departure attended with disastrous 
effecta The change Meant the convemun of the organic whole into an 
inorganic mass, and it reproduced;the old Muhomedun methods of single 
rule, against which Shivoji had successful]v struggled when he organized 
the Eap^miaL 





itW general feature, which distmgtushea the first period 


thivnji and Slmhu frru» the period which followed 
the eetftblifthTTienc of the Peishwa/s power at Poona, 



relates to the fact that while moatnf the great Military Commanders in 


the earlier period were Mamthas, with the notable Exception of the 
Peish was themselves, the men who rose to distinction in the latter half 
of the century were, for the most part, Brahmins* In the wars of In- 
dependence, Dhnunji Jadhav and Santaji Gborpude made their mark as 
leaders, and theNimtoilkfcrs, the Atcnles, the Rhosles, the Powars, the 
Angres and the Dahhaden distinguished themselves in the war, which led 
to the accession of Shahu to the throne. These were all Marat ha leaders. 
In Shivaji'a own time, the Brahmin lexers, Moropant Fingfe, the Han- 
mantes, Ahuji Sonadeo, Datto Amuiji, and others played as prominent 
a \mti as did the Marathn Sirdars, Gnjare, Mohkns, Pnlkara, Kanks, and 
Malware* ; but in the wars of Indcpenence, the Brahmin element chiefly 
exerted its influence in the Council, and mit on the battle-field* In the 
time of the second Pehlnva, the great leaders were Mellmrarno Ifolkar, 
Pilaji Jadhav, Bunoji Shinde, and his three sons. In BaJaji Bajirat/s time, 
the preponderance of the Maratha clement continued and excepting the 
members of the Peishwa’s family, the Brahmins madte themselves useful 
chiefly m civilians. After the removal of the capital from Satam to 
Poona, a change took place in this fjolicv, and we find that all the great 
commanders, who sequireti me and territory after J 760* were in the 
Deccan, almost exclusively. Brahmins Even the Farbbn element ceated 
to be of any Importance at the Poona. Court, though it enjoyed consider- 
able fmwer at Baroda and Nagpur* The Sheri vis (Goud Saras war) rose 
to eminence in the Scindia's territory ; the Brahmin element in the great 
camps at Indore, Bftroda, Gwalior and Nagpur occupied a very subordi¬ 
nate position, lu the Deccan, how ever* the men who rose to jx>wer were 
all Brahnvinp, the Vinchnrkars, the Rajc BahadnrR, the Bhuskutes, the 
Bandelet, the Khfers, the Purandiii$s, the Pauses, the Rim wales, the 
Patwardhane, the Meheudales, the Gokhtes, the Kkbotea, the Lague, the 
Bastes, the Fhdfccs, the lathes, and a host of other smaller names might 
be mentioned in support of this view* And even among the Brahmins, 
it so happened that later in the century, many of the Desbastha leadens 
took aides with Baghoba Da da, while the Koukanastha SWara followed 
the lead of the Poona ministers. Sakhamm Bftpu, the Raje Bahadurs, 
the Vindmrkars, and the Hinganes took part In these wars? on Eaghoba’a 
side; while the other Brahmin leaders, mentioned above, sided with the 
party opposed to Baghoba, When, in course of time, Rajimo tt bu$* 
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ihe throne* he had no sympathy with the section which had 
fowed Nana Fsidrmwis, and the Patwardhans, the Raste, and Nana Fad- 
nawia himself were the objects of bitterest hostility. This infusion of the 
racial and caste element among the military leaders of the nation was the 
most distinguish mg mark of the latter half of the century. There were 
parties within parties, with little chance of a common and active sym¬ 
pathy throughout all the classes, who had been held together with such 
eucces&ful results by Shivuji, Bajaram and iShidm. The first half of the 
century wiia singularly tree from these racial and caste jealousies. In 
latter half, they had attained such prominence that concert was impossible, 
and each great leader naturally cared to pursue his own interest to the 
sacrifice of the common w eak The Brahmins at this time came to regard 
themselves as a governing caste with special privileges and exemptions, 
winch were unknown under the system founded by Shivajh The Kon- 
kamstha Brahmin Karkoons, who had the monopoly of all the Secre¬ 
tariat or D after offices, and received respectable salaries, obtained the 
privilege of flaying their gfjods exempted from Custom duties and terry 
charges when they imported grain and other goods from outside ports and 
■places. The Brahmin land-holders in the KalyanPmul, and also in Maval, 
had their lamia assessed at half or lower rates than were levied from other 
classes. In Criminal Courts, the Brahmins had always enjoyed the ex¬ 
ceptional privilege of exemption from the extreme penalty of the law,and 
even when they were confined in forts, they were more liberally treated 
than the other classes. Besides these advantages, they had the monopoly 
of the charities freely bestowed by the State on this class in consideration 
of their sanctit y. The record which relates to the time of Bajirao II. bears 
ample testimony to the extent of the abuses which followed this indul¬ 
gence* The Du Indiana charity, started with a view to encourage learning* 
became a grant generally to all Brahmins, and Poona became the centre 
ot a large pauper population. As many as 30 to 40 thousand Brahmins 
were led for days together at State expense at the great festivals with the 
costliest viands. All these distinguishing features of purely sacerdotal 
or caste ascendency characterised the close of the century, and introduced 
a demoralisation of which few people have any correct idea. In the hands 
of the last Bajirao, the state ceased to be the ideal protector of all cla&ses, 
and upholder of equal justice. Raindasa’s high ideal of the religion of 
Maharashtra was lowered down to one in keeping with the belief that the 
State had no higher function than to protect the cow and the Brahmin, 
and the usual consequences followed such a decadence of virtue. 
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point of departure rentes to the army, which 

represented the Maratbii nation more faithfully 
than any other single section of the population, 
Shiv&ji commenced his wort of conquest of the forts round about Poona 
«ud in the KoxikaS with the help of the Mavales and the H ethanes. The 
army then consisted only oi the lias ham Ircfau l:ry T who were armed 
generally with swords and mute block*. when, later on, he ckwcmlcd into 
the plains., the Cavalry become, die chief agency *>fi ofesive warfare in the 
hands of the Marathas. The old Mavales and Hetkums w ere retained,but 
chiefly in commands of the Hill-forts. The cavalry, thus brought, into 
existence, fought with the Moguls under Aurangzeh, a) d spread the terror 
of the Manithu name throng bout India. They were not mercenaries m the 
usual sense of the word* They enlisted in the army either singly, or with 
their horns and men, for. the fair season of the year, and when the rains 
approached; they returned to their homes, and cultivated their ancestral 
lands. The highest families gloried in being Shilledara and ltargiis, and 
their pride consist*d in the ilumber of troops or Pafhttks that followed 
them, ami Ehe recruiting was done without any difficulty, The sum- 
rntma to arms was accompanied with a payment, called Nalbrmdh made 
in advance for die expenses for joining the field with accoutrnnent and 
equipment of horse and man alike, and each trooper had hk own favou- 
rite Commander, w hose standard ha followed. The strength of the Ma¬ 
ratlm Cavalry continued to he its most distinguishing feature till about 
the year 1750* when contact with the French and the FritWh nmics dis¬ 
covered the superior advantages, in modern wars, of regularly framed 
Infantry battalions protected by artillery, the third mini in modem war- 
litre. The successes of the Hnglish and the French induced the Maratha 
leaders to have recourse to jpa new agency, and, for the first time, we 
find mention made of the (iaixhT or the framed battalions. The weak, 
ness of this new addition to the Military force consisted in the fact, that 
unlike the Mavales or the Shilledara, who each owned his plat of land 
and served the State, not as mercenaries, hut as militia* the Gardas wer 0 
mercenaries, pure andturaple, made up of foreign recruits of different na¬ 
tional! to, irJio had to be paid fixed salaries all the year round, and only 
owed loyalty to the Comnsandcrfi who paid them their wages. Three 
wis. no national clement in this U.ew force. The first ttaratha Gordin, 
employed by S&dftshira Hao Bkau, were compos'd of disbanded battalions 
of the French native army, led by the famoua tbrahimkhan Gtirdf. Ho 
great was Bhau’a confidence in him that he, at Pampas, set; at noirejjd 
the wise counsels of the great Marat ha leaders, who OpjK»8tid. the place of 









themselves before the enemy end risking a pitched battle 
fAfgaiis. The caknmfcous result of tlm over-ConfMence did not de¬ 
ter the ilarathfl Commanders from va I ui tig highly the superior advantages of 
trained battalions disciplined m the European waye of war. Within ten years 
of the defeat at Pan i pat the Gardie T strengthened by this time by recruits 
from Arabs,8iddisor Abyfi^miaiifl>8he]khs ? and other foreigners, were enlist' 
ed in large riutnbera at rates of pay often nehriy equal to what was paid to 
the shillednf Cavalry for horse tind mart. The mercenary character of thesb 
men exhibited itself in the cruel death of Narayanvao Peishwa at their 
hands, and there was, for a time, reaction against their employment. The 
advantage? were, however, so obvious that die old scruple soon vanished 
away, and in the new armies, created by Mahadaji Be in dm in Hindustan t 
trained battalions of foreign mercenaries, officered by Europeans, out* 
numbered the old Cavalry, which was permitted to occupy only a 
secondary place. The success, which attended this effort, induced Hoi kar, 
Gaikwad, Bhosle, and lastly the Peishwas themselves, to engage foreign 
mercenaries and to - rely chiefly on their support. Arabs, Gnsatvies, 
Sheikha, and Portuguese battalions, were thus formed, and Bajirao II 
himself engaged two battalions, officered by English adventurers, towards 
the close of the cehtaty. Even the Hi) I'forts, which had been hitherto 
guarded by Mavales, were placed in charge of these mercenaries. The 
Infantry and the Cavalry elements in the native armies were thus elbowed 
out of their importance, and the army, instead of being national, became 
mercenary in the worst sense of the word. Attached to the regular hrmies, 
there was a licensed host of free-hooters, called Pendhaides, who accom- 
pan led them, and made a living by pillage of the chemy, and ultimately 
of their own people If the innovation of employing trained battalions had 
ten accompanied by the acquisition of the requisite knowledge of military 
strategy and the scientific processes nece ssa ry to command success in the usef 
and manufacture of superior arms, the helplessness, which, in theabsetceo 
such know ledge, generally paralyzed the native armies, when their 
European officers left them, might have been avoided; but no care seems 
to have been bestowed in tins direct ion, so that, when the actual crisis came 
and the European officers left them, they were more helpless than ever 
on the field* In the meanwhile, the martial instincts of the neglected 
Infantry and Cavalry forces underwent a change for the worse, so that 
when General Welles ly and Lord Lake broke down the strength of the 
battalions opposed to them, there was no power left in the country which 
could rfefcbit; the uonqneat that IbHowed as a matter of course. The old 
Infantrv and .Cavalry had lost their stamina, and the new imromaries, 
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idjjjtRaders and without any knowledge of military science &c4 

as ineffective as the Pendharis who accompanied them. 
It was this change which paralyzed the nation toward* the end of the 
lost century, 

A few remarks on the Navy may not be out of place here. The sea 
haa always been a more or less strange element to 
the MaratW, except on the \Vextern Coast Though 
Shivaji bad the strength of mind to organise a mvy and place it under 
a Mahomedan Oommandex ? who plundered far to the south on the 
Malabar coast and fought with the Siddis, it was not till the Angrias 
rose to power that the Marat has were able to dominate the sea-const, 
and hold the Moghul admiral in check. Under the Peishwas, the bubha 
Armar was a part of the regular establishment, with its headquarters 
at Yljayadurg and « subordinate establishment at Bassem* u hicli was 
also called the second Sublm Armar, Mention is frequently made of the 
struggles carried on by the fleet of the Aiigrias with the English, till 
at last the Peisbwa Balaji Bajirao cu-operated with tHe English and help¬ 
ed them to crush Angria*s power on laud and sea iti 175A, Balaji Bajirao 
had organized a plan by which the mercantile vessels, which traded from 
port to port, might be utilized for defensive purposes by enlisting the 
Tandeta and Sarangs in private employ op increased pay when their 
services were wanted by the Government, Nothing came of this proposal, 
Anandrao DIiu lap and his son Janrao continued to be the Peisbwa s 
admirals in charge of the navy at Yijayadurg, but no great u^e was 
made of this force, except for the protection of commerce and the occasional 
over-throw of pirates horn the Catch and Gujarat h side. Altogether, in 
assisting the English to put down Angrift*& power, the Peishwon diini* 
niBhed the importance of their own navy for defensive and offiensive 
purposes. 

To turn next to the Forts, Jn the best times of the Marathi ru \p ? 

more than 200 forts were garrisoned in all parts 
of the country. Shiyaji understqpd the duties of a 
king to include the preservation ol the forts as a matter of fipecud 
concern, a nd elal>oriite regulations wore made for the garrisons stationed 
in the forts. The defenders of the forts had lands* assigned to them for 
their maintenance, and room was found for the employment of all classes, 
Brahmins, Marathas, Eiimosts, M&burs, Mungs ifec. These latter performed 
out 1 * post duties. Besides die garrisons specially attached to the fort*, 
detachments of regular Infantry were stationed Iti the larger forts iot 
protection , Eater on, Portuguese artillety-mew were employed,, and 
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■ mounted on the battlement* of the forts in some places. In the 
c, Gamfti were employed on similar duties a check on the 
Carmrcse gamsons. The old system was departed from in the employment 
of these inerccmiries, and even the old garrisons Were shifted from one 
place to another fpr supposed reasons of State, Under the later Feishwaa, 
those forts appear chiefly to have served the double purpose of *tote 
granaries and Suite prison*. State prisoners were gent to the forts for 
custodyj and the condemned minima Is of both sexes were sent there for 
P-HiaUcrvithde. In the latter Irnlf of the century, the ibrts are chiefly 
mentioned in this connection,. Again at the more improved men n & of 
warfare, represented by the artillery, thetie nill-fortaceaswl tube valuable 
Ibr purposes of defence* and in many places they were neglected and 
allowed to go into dis-repalr. In the wars with the English, the forts 
offered little or no protection, and submitted without bring a shot. The 
Army, the Navy and fcfa Forts ward thus, by the course of events and 
the neglect of the State, rendered incapable, for di Acre ut reasons, of doing 
any service in the latter half of th^hist century. 

U iiile in these higher spheres of stufcememsbip aud the art of Gov¬ 
ernment, the Hues of dqiarture pursued by the later Peishwas and their 
ministers indicated visible signs of decay, it must in justice to them be 

T1 . .. , . admitted that in the matter of the revenue and 

judicial management, ibo Govern men t at Poona 
showed gfceat powers of application, careful elaboration of detail, and an 
honest desire to administer well the charge entrusted to them. The 
financial condition, of the State was decidedly more prosperous than the 
hand-to mouth system which characterised the first half of the kst 
century, it is well known that all the great Matarha leaders, including 
Bajirao 1, always found it difficult to ruiso the monies requtrap for their 
great expeditions into Hindustan, and the information given in the 
Diaries of the debts, contracted by IkJaji Ikjirno bet wee u i740 and 17d0, 
khuws a total of a croreand a bait of public debt. The strain rupresented 
by tliis amount will be better understood when it is mentioned that the 
PehhwnV 4 overtime at had to pay from 12 tb 18 per cent, interest on 
these loans. Owing to the great collapse at Paid pat, things did not much 
improve in the eider Madlmoruu FdshmPs time. That Prince had a 
Heavy load of debt, amounting to some 21,00,000 Rs,, which had to be 
satisfied by the assurance given at his death-bed by the ministers about 
him that his bonds would be dkcharged there and them Under Nana 
Fadtia vW& careful management, the finances appear to have greatly 
irnproyedj arid tin; account* do not show that the debts contracted by him 




/W lies* The last Peislrvva bad apparently no debts td 
Tvifablc to collect a large private treasure of his own. 

The ayafcbi of revenue idinagemcnt under Baiaji Bajiran, Madhavrad| 
and Nana Fad navis was, on the whole, eureLuL New 
Li™ne sources of: revenue were developed, and Uu? old im* 

proved. The land settlements made by the Peish was 
during this period show that, while anxious not to oppress the vnym, 
every care wa* taken to insist tin the rights of the Government. When¬ 
ever the country needed that relief, lease* varying from three to seven 
years were granted on the terms of 4 Tstawiia* L e. gradually increasing 
assessments. The old 4 Kiima!' figures (maximum amounts ever real wed) 


of v LI Iage and Pargana reven n es ivare, of cos 1 rse* s c 3 dam col footed fti id 
were never meant in be realized, These amounts were reduced by the 
Government, so as to suit, the conditions of the population and ensure 
their general prosperity, In fixing the 4 Tmilchu i or realizable revenue, 
under the Mithomedan rule; rmd the Fefohwms mode large reductions in 
the 4 Tiinkha* figures, whenever owing to war or famine, enquiries showed 
that such reductions had bfcorne necessary. Wherever the Batni or 


«y-item of crop division obtained, the Govern men l, after ded cling tbr 
seeds and other necessary charged paid by the rayfcts, left J or £ of the 
crop to the cultivator, and took live rest ibr the State, In Shivaji'a time, 
the proportions are stated to have been f anil f. The Ikitai sysferh was 
not much in iavor, hut grain mul proportionate cash renta prevailed 
throughout the country. In the South Konkiun the normal assessment 
appears to have been It) piamulsper higha ot rice Ian;! paid m kind, this 
amount was reduced cr> 0 and even 8 maunds in certeuti Districts, on 
complaint being made that it was too exorbitant, When cash payment* 
were required, or were convenient to the rayats, they were fixed at the 
low amount of 15 , 20, hr 30; Rs. per Kbandy according to season. 
The Brahmins had to pay tighter rates of 5 numulft or thereabouts in 
Northern Kunkan. In a sottlenlent of the Noral Tahitai, the cash rates 
were from 3 to 5 Its, per bigha, according to the quality of the soli; and 
the fiug&r c&ne rate wa> 5 IU per bighu. In the Nn.dk District, where 
the cadi rates prevailed, Ra. 2 per high a for good black soil, and Ik, I 
for middling toil of Jirait land, and 5 to 6 Rs. for Bagaifc lands were 
deemed to be reasonable rates. In the Kht:d Ihluka. Forma. Bis trick the. 
rare in the time of Bajimo II was 3 Rs, per bigha. In the less favoured 
parts of the Satan District, the rates are stared to have ranged fom 1| 
mautids to (> .m mads per high* according to the quality or dm a oil. fn 
Gup rath, the -jam were much higher. 
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remissions were made, whenever the seasons were: 

to be unfavourable. Under the old revenue system 
cultivated hinds alone paid revenue, and in bad 
Year* the revenues tell, and remikiotis hacl to bp constantly made ia 
the State accounr.?, The revenue management at the commencement of 
Pi ijirao IPs rule was conducted on the Kamamhi principle n ^ the 
K.iraavbdar or Mamatotdar and his establishment and emit inge lutes 
^ fete all paid by the Shite, die general proportion 

System. of charges being about 10 per cent. on the col lee* 

tiom The number and pay of the hterkonn* and the Shibandi i. e. the 
horsemen and sepoys were wilfully fixed in a sort of budget or BeUe&l 
statement, and the £uittiavbdar bad thus little or no Motive to practice 
, ,pI;,: V - m. The Jam abend* made by him had to be approved by superior 
edheers trailed Snbbrw and Sir Sulhae, and the complaints of the Jumi- 
flm-a } village atithorictai, and my ate were listened to and redressed by 
the, removal and punishment of these officers when they misconducted 
themselves The KnmavUdatv though appointed for one year, held the 
pfl3 c <% during good behaviour. In the time of the seem id Bajirao, the 
Kmuwtetu system gave place to wind was called the Ijura or farming 
system, the Ijardar undertaking lo pay his own 
Tjftfft or.fnrmittg \ md ma fci U g pro f, t for himself, ^ 

paying the State-dues anti certain secret payments to the Peisbwa him- 
self which were not brought to the State account> but were credited in 
hi? Khassi or privnte (impure. If wc except thcae [jp*. abuses intro¬ 
duced by"tlie last Poishwa, the Kamavtehi management was as carefully 
looker! alter under Mar&flm rule, as in the best times of any native or 
the British rule, before or after. Mr. Grant Duff ban admitted that the 
weak uniats of the system told more again tt the interests of the State 
titan m individuals, and that the Marathi* country was more thriving 
than any other part of India in proportion to its fertility. The whole 
country 1 was divided into about twelve SubHas, each Subha consisting 
of Pargana .4 or Mama I at di vision^ or 1 aluKft divj- 
$ i (;us a? we now call them , These Sid has were 
m Khandcsln 30 Purgamta, including Baglam (2) Nemad Prant, IJantia 
(i) Poona and Nugar-lB, (4) Konkau-15, {5) Gangftthadi, m-, 
eluding the Nasik Districted; (G) Liujaralh Prant-30, (7) Carnatic, (») 
Satevuwith Wai and Karad, (9 & 10) the Customs Sub has, Poona and 
dunnav, and Krdyan and Bhimirtdi, and (11 and.13) the two Amur 
Stibbas, Yiyiyadurga and Bussein, 



Village nutcnouiv. 


autonomy wafi not 1 ntt>r forect with. The Pat it 

th e K tilkfl m i were responai b I e for the col I ect ibiis, 
and received their dues independently of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Security of the *owkars had to be given for the payment of 
the year’s revenue,* and the village rayat had a joint -reBponVibility■. The 
country, On the whole, was prosperous. 


The rates of waged were from Us. 3 to 7 for menial* and 

and for higher artisans, very much what they now 
*nd Prim. are 0U teide the great towns, from l> to 10 annas per 
day. The Karkoon's wages were generalIy E*. 7 to 10 per month. The 
prices of food stuffs were generally more unsteady then they are now, 
but it may be roughly stated that staple grainy Jwaci fiml Ikyri, were 
about three to four times as cheap as they now are. The rates of wages 
being, on ail average, half of what they have been for many years past, 
white the prices wore 3 to 4 time* n* cheap. the people had ample re¬ 
sources daring good seasons, and no great famine iai recorded during 
this period, though partial famines are frequently mentioned. There 
was no dearth of remunerative employment throughout this period, by 
reason of the large wealth acquired from the successes of the Ma rath as 
in fortegn conquest, and thorn was. thus no pressure felt of the laud tax 
and other cesses, except in the Border provinces devastated by wars. 
Oppression seems to have been. rare, as the people had the remedy in 
their own hands, of either putting down the oppressor, or migrating to 
other territories for a time. Iksides granting re- 
TUgsb a^imoe-u missions, for seeds or improvements the Peirihwate 
Government encouraged the Kama visitor to make Tugai grams to the 
cultivators, as also for rebuilding houses, when destroyed by fire, and 
supplying cattle. The Government also under¬ 
took public works Mich as constructing dams, 
building mds in the ghats, and landing places on river-banks, digging 
tanks, and securing water supplies to towns, and several such large 
items are found in these accounts. The advances to the cultivators were 
made for abort periods, one or two year?, but the Kanrnvfokrs were 
lenient, and they were generally not removed till these advances had 
been repaid. In cases where such removal took place, the successor was 
required to pay off the previous holder. Owing to the necessities of 
the State, the Government frequently borrowed of the Kamavbdar the 
hiatal meats in advance of the time fixed. On such advances, the State 
agreed to pay 12 per cent, interest to the Kuinuvbdru\ h i the debt was 
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Under the earlier feittiwas, file 
i *i forced labour or 1 -Wetim* was extensively in 
1 , eaused great annoyance to the poorer 

r mes mKl 3irtk # stil fefitsd to it. In-ik first Madhaorao's 

v erc iwHady redrew!, and money payments 
mere allotted to l>e suWtitutet^ to the convenience of both the parties. 

■ rc: - * !] t ^J 8 r ^P<^t was more liberal then private matters. The 

geuvra! itnpiv^ioii, left on erne* mind by the study of the revenue 
portion oi the tocord in these Diaries, is ou the whole v r erv favourable, 
and it will he difficult to show that there tins ton, during the last 
^ghty any decided iifrpro tenant in bis respect. 

Jn^idit* the land-tax, a number of other ceases were levied, chief 
Otiui tiivoa. among them Ixdng the house-tax, mi shop-tax, call- 
cti the * Mohtiiria* In the Konkjin Districts, tobaco 
imports were tax of at the Itevudandii and other ports. The manufacture 
■ 4 salt was made to yield a small income atNagotna 
mid at Bh vudar near Bnssem, the duty being at 
Nagotnu , l s t 2-10*0 per ivlnrndy, and at Bhyudur 1-tMtper Khmi- 
dy on salt produced, dlmse rates were Id) to oi times lighter than 
what are now charged by Government. Toddy .and Oocounut trees were 
Abjcwi taxed when, tapped tor drawing liquor, in Bas- 

sein and the territories held previously hy the 
Portuguese on the Konfoui coast. This lust tax hod .been introduced 
on the m^rma representation of the Bhamhms and the rayats of those 
]XirLs, wln> complained that they could not carry on their trade with out the 
use of some kind of liquor. No revenue was derived ffirra Abkni except 
in the ivoukau, and n little receipt from liquor farms near Poona itself. 
There were similarly petty taxes on the production of ghee, grazing 
j.. . $m f marriage fees, the bnhalo tax and the right of 

eutubing fish in some places. The femes were in 
general free of all charges, king kept by the .State* but in some tames, 
farms wertr given for the collection of revenue from the more fcjuented 
ferries. Those were very late creations, suggested by the greed of jjctty 
farmers, and yielded very scanty revenue. WlA the Ipn system was 
introduced hy the second Ihvjirao, the abuses oonsequenl; on the farming 
aystem necessarily multiplied, and must have caused considerable annoy- 
ance an if oppression. Under the Ivaraaviahi system, which prevailed 
before, the inducements to oppression were, as stated above, not sp 
powerful, and they were cheeked by the Subbas and Sirs abb as correspon¬ 
ding with our Commissioners-. There wore .5, such officers in the Konfeaa, 






baudesh, Gujamth and Bag lan. On the whole, the Peissh 
kept up the reputation' of a mild native mle. There was no 
separate department of Sea Customs, except the revenue assigned to 
t ^ the Subha Armors, under tho Peiahwas, but the 

Land Customs, levied on the transport of goods, 
yielded a considerable revenue, and the Custom* Subbas, as they wore 
called, of Kalynn and Bhivandi, Poona and Jutinuv, 
Jftkat or Land. wero especially prosperous. The holy an and 13 hi van dt 
Sabbas yielded in iklajPa time a sum of Re. 55,000, 
and it developed to. 3,00,000 Its, towards the close of the century, rmd 
the income of the Poona Subha increased from 35,000 Its. to nearly a 
lakh. The town duties in Poona itself were farmed and yielded a con¬ 
siderable-revenue, chiefly from octroi on goods imported and exported 
and on sales of cloth, toboco, and other necessaries of a town population. 
Similar duties were levied at Ahmedabad, on the scales originally laid 
down by the Emperors of Delhi, The revenue management thus reflected 
no little credit on the ingenuity and skill of the Brahmin ministers and 
their District and Pargumt officers, and little fault can bo found as regards 
the way in which these resources were developed and administered. 

Tho proper administration of civil and criminal Justice may well be 
^ regarded as a more decisive test of the efficiency and 

success of native rule than the collection of the land 
revenue, the cesses and the customs. Judged by this test, it must be said 
to the credit of the Brahmin Pclskwas that, while they did not recon¬ 
stitute any of the other departments of the State iucl tided in the-Raj- 
MandnI, they revived the office of the Xyayndhisha at Poona, and en¬ 
trusted him with the fullest powers in disposing of civil and criminal 
eases, which, in the last resort, came up before the Poona Court by way 
of appeal, or original trials or confirmation, from the Subordinate Dis* 
frict Officials. This creation of the office of the 
NyayadhLha appears to have taken place about 
the year 17GO, and the choice of Lama Shastri for the post was a pecu¬ 
liarly happy one, and brought honour afrd credit to the Government, 
The office was continued after limn a Sb a strife retirement, and seems to 
Have teen filled by equally learned men, the test of whom was BalkrB 
shna Shastri Tohekmywho lived in the reign of Bajimo II. , Tho general 
arrangement appears to have been that the Kamavisdar, beside* his. re¬ 
venue duties, had both civil and criminal powers attached to his office, 
and the proceed* of civil and criminal fine* up to a certain amount, in 
petty casus of assault theft and similar offences, as also the payments 
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the civil auitons who gained or lost their cases, fhrmi 
source of bis income, though be hud ta account to the State for 
these receipts. All accounts of fine above the prescribed limit were 
credited to the State account. Brides the new Chief Court started at 
Poena, it farther appears that small Provincial Courts with limited 
jurisdiction* to help the Karaavfedcr or Subhedar, were also established 
iu some of the District*. In civil eases* the fines paid by the successful 
suitor and his defeated uitagonist were respectively 
called * Harki T and 1 Guuhegnri, 1 mid the total of 
civil fines thus recovered seems to have been about 15 per cent, on the 
value of the matter in dispute, the Gunbegari being about twice the 
figure for the Hnrki. In our modem seme of word. 
Small Cause suits for money duo from debtors were 
very rare under the Maratba rule. Art the creditor* generally enjoyed 
large powers of enforcing their dues, by detaining debtors &c_, the State- 
help was only required in the case of powerful persons, and hi such cases 
25 percent, of the recoveries so made were claimed by the State as a charge 
tor its help. Civil litigation was chiefly confined to Vatati, Adoption, 
^ Partition* Partnership, Boundary disputes, and 

other cases of a like diameter* The decision was 
nmde to rest chiefly on the evidence of the witnesses on both sides, who 
were examined under the sanction of the most elective oaths and solemn 
asseveration;* on the waters of the sacred rivers. After the parties had 
stated their respective cases,the witnesses 1 testimony was first record¬ 
ed, and then the men were called upon to choose their arbitrators from 
their own or neighbouring villages, and the decision of the Kamavisdars 
gave eileet to the views of the arbitrators, lu very rare c&s&, where the 
evidence was conflicting, or no evidence could be secured, recourse was 
had to ordeal, and the decision depended upnn the result. Out of some 
Hcventv contested case*, the decisions in which are recorded ut length in 
these Diaries, the test of ordeal was made to regulate the verdict in six 
caaea, and even in there six case*, there were only two occasions when 
the parties challenged each other to the ordeal of lire. In the other 
four ea*cs, bathing in the river sufficed to bring out the truth. There 
way no room tor the employment ot pleaders. The parties had the 
right to carry their appeals to the head of the Government, who, if not 
satisfied with the arbitration, called on the parties to select si new Punch, 
zo whom the ease was referred, lu all big civil cases, the decision ap- 
jieara to have been brought into force after reporting to the central 
authorities. 
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Sbalna Raja and the earlier Peiuhw&s, the only punish 
meat? judicially administered wars penal servitude, 
imprisonment, in .th^fbrta, uonfacation of ptowrlg, tine, and iu a few 
cases, banishment beyond the frontiers, Capital punishment or mutilation 
appears to have been studiously and religiously avoided, even in cases of 
murder, treason, or dacoity* Mutilation was inflicted in a few cases iu 
the reign of Madhaorao t; but even in the troublous times iu which he 
Jived, capital punish men t was* never inflicted. In Snwti MadJraorso's 
time, under Nana Fudnavis there seems to have been a clear departure 
from this mild administration of the law, and cmel mutilation and whole- 
sale capital punishments were inflicted on criminals convicted of murder, 
treason ordaeoity* The Brahmins and women of all castes were exempted 
from capital punishment lit the ca^e of Brahmins, confinement in the 
fort was the highest punishment anti the civil penalties were joined with 
religious penalties, including excommunication. The cruel punish incuts, 
inflicted in Nana Fiidnavis* time, ajem to have been the result of internal 
dissensions, which began to disturb the public peace in the time of 
Madhaorao I and increased in virulence when Rnghoba Duda contested 
the throne. A comparative statement of figures rompiled from the 
Selections will bring out this point more distinctly than any description 
in wonl^i 

In ShaWs time their were S trials for murder, iu u of which the 
„ accused were acquitted, and only in three, the accused 

were convicted and tin© and imprisonment were im¬ 
posed. In the last ten years of Balaji Rajimo, there were 20 trials For 
murder, in 3 of which the [icraoiis charged were acquitted, in 8, heavy lines 
were imposed, and in the remaining ti, coni i sent ton of property was the 
only punishment awarded, _ When property was confiscated, steps were 
taken to make compensation to the heirs of the murdered persons by 
making a grant to thorn out of the confiscated property, in the time of 
Madhaonm I, there were 7 cases, in which poisons were tried for murder. 
Fines were levied iu 3, and Varans were confiscated in 3 other cases, and 
in one, where the murderer was a Brahmin, confinement in the fort was 
ordered; In Nana Furlanavis* time, capital punishment was aworded in 
two eases, involving a number of criminals; and other cases of murder 
were disposed of by the award uf Imprisonment, fine and confiscation. 
In Bajirao IBs time, two cases ot founder are mentioned in there 
Selection?, in which Brahmins were the pifbnders, and they wore ?«?nt to 
prison. The punishment for petty treason, /. e n for 
creating a rebellion or joining the enemy, was, 
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out the whole period, conimment in the ions, or conilscr! 
rty* As regavriU persons convicted of political treason by way of 
attempts'on the person of the Perch mi b, or waging war against the State, 
the punishment meted out was that the eriimiifil vvae trampled under the 
foot o£ an elephant. In dealing with armed daooities, Madhaorao I and 
Nana Fad navis inflicted more cruel punishments 
than in the c&kg of private murders. Mutilations of 
bands and feet, which apparently disfigured the annals of criminal 
ndmhi&trfttkm up to 1 T 60 , were first ordered in Madhaoroo’s reign, and 
in Nana Fad navis* time whole-sale executions were ordered of the criminate 
loched in the gnoln and coimeted of this charge* In one case, 20 men 
were beheaded, in ant :kur, 13 men bml their kith hands and feet cut off, 
and in the third ease, IS men had their either hand or loot or ear cut off* 
These cruel ptmiehmente appear to have been extensively resorted to 
with jv view to strike terror. Later on, these extreme penalties were 
V{b ^ , inflicted even in cases of robberies, which did not 

come under the bead of ikcmties, or in which the 
metobers of the criminal tribes were mi concerned. The punishment 
for robbery generally was fine or imprisonment in the forts. For adultery 
m the case of women, the punishment was Lmprkjn- 
incnt with penal servitude in the forts or in tbo 
KothtSj L e* State Stores, where they were made to grind corn, and in 
the case of men* imprisonment or fine. 


Adultery, 


Aa regards women convicted of adultery, condemned to penal 
servitude, or service in the Kothis or Stores, it njay 
he noted that they lost their atatus and freedom* and 
were treated aa slaves. Their progeny especially was regarded as the 
children of no lather, but were only known bj* their motherk names* 
The ranks of these condemned slaves had -accession mark to them of 
other persons from the lowest classes who lived.by prostitution* 
children captured in foreign territory by Bnnjaris or Lmnans, who 
brought them tor sale in Peishwas territory. Slavery bo recruited thus 
became a recognizwl institution, And men and wome-aiaves were trans- 
krrable like the dumb cattle from one owner to another for money con¬ 
sideration, When dm slaves grew old, some of them were released f rom 
prisons* and the private slaves were also set free by their owners from 
charitable considerations* The slaves, on the whole* appear to have 
been kindly treated, especially those women-slaves who were made to 
work in the Peishwn** Kothte* or in private house*, 
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was ono kind of-criminal offence not known to otir ms 
. _ code, which seems to have ten severely putmhed 

.Htragou Apuv& under the Peishwas. It refers to the charge of 

casting evil spirits, and offences under th& tttad- seem to Have ten Ini 
important feature of criminal administration, especially iti the Konkan. 
In fact, under the hist two Pei ah was, regular otters with establishments 
wen? employed for the discovery and punishments of witches and 
wizards who were accused of troubling their neigh hours by the agency 
offevil spirits. It formed a part of the Police duty 
of the District officers to exterminate the evil 
spirits. For perjury and forgery, the usual punishment was 
fine, and imprisonment where tine could not be levied by reason 
of poverty. Cow-kill jng was punished severely, 
Lj ]m.,* Fake coinage, and offences regarding weights and 

measures* were punished with fine* and imprisonment. Abduction and 
seduction, theft and cheating were punished with 
This brief conspectus of the way, iti which 
criminal justice was administered, will show that, except, under ^ an A 
Fadnavia,the administration of the law was never vindictive or cruel, 
but was sympathetic and mild to a degree unknown before or wince, i he 
punishments were adequate to the offence and not tiso severe, Nana 
Fad navis* administration was exceptional for the reasons stated above, 
and he appears to have been equally severe in the way in which he 
treated his political enemies. Sakha rampant Bapu, 
Siatfl pfi™*, w j |0 W]1H at , 0lie time a pillar of the State, was im¬ 
prisoned in the forts for the part he took in siding with P^ghobu Dada^ 
and the same fate over-took HaghubiP** other friends, chief! 1 ! Par bud's, 
Baghunath Uari, Bnhurao I lari, and others, Naim Fad navis’ own near 
relative Moro Baburao watt similarly sent to prison, and in Iktjtiw > I I s 
time, Nana Fad navis had himself to share the same fate. The strife of 
the parties seeitis to have been much more bitter in those days than was 
the case under the first three Peishwas. State prisoners were treated 
with leniency in those days. This generosity was not shown to the 
friends and followers of Baghoba Dude, or the Pretended followers, 
who were mostly Brahmins holding high offices. 

As regards the Police, the Kamnvisdnr, with his Slubttndi force of 
horse and foot, constituted the regular Police de* 
P§|$i fence of the country. In the villages, the Patii 

and Kiilkivrnh and the Jagliaa or watchmen, consisting of M a liars and 
Hangs, secured their internal quiet, and m the large villages or towns, 
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| h&d to do watch duty at the Chotvdi by turns* feidS 

ShibflHdis and the village Police, in large towns 
Kotwnli estftbHsbraeiits were organized for the dc- 
teetion and the punishment of crime, and we hud that Kutwale were ap- 
pointed at Poona, $nsik T Pandburpur, Nagar, Satnra, Wai, Aiimedabad, 
ifoirltfirapur, Trimbak, and other towns. Tim Kotwulj eyuibEitfhment 
had also the charge of the conservancy of the cities, 
and scavengers ware provided and paid for by 
€<®ses leaded from the householders. The appoint men ts of scavengers 
were made at Poona, Sugar, Phandharpur, Knsik, and other places 
The Katwnte at Poona, Sugar, Paudharpur, Junnar* and K&sik had 
powers of Magistrates in miscellaneous cases, which, in the district^ 
were disposed of by the Kamavisdars, 

In die Miscellaneous Departments, flints occupied an important 
jl iatg place, 1 have treated the subject of the Mints 

under the Mamba rule in n separate paper read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society* The Post Office did not occupy any 
recognized position under the Mnrnthsi rule* Special 
agencies were employed on particular occasions, 
when thn armies went to Hindustan or to the ■ Karim Lie. These 
special agencies consisted of special Jasudta or Kasaidtj i. e. runners, who 
apparent ly took 18 days to go to Delhi from Tl miner, and 18 days from 
Mahe&hwnr, and they were jadd haadaoraely, 3 JHfi. a day, the amount 
being regulated inversely accordng to the number of day* they took 
for the journey* When the Peishwa* had to correspond with Cal¬ 
cutta, they scut their Jaaodi* to liurhanpur, and thence these runners 
took on the jjost to Benares where an English officer, in charge of 
postal arrangement*, dispatched the Pei-hwiTs post to Calcutta* In 
the wars in the Kama tic, the Peishwas found it necessary to organize 
apeeial postal arrangements from Poona to Badatrd, and sixty men were 
employed to carry the daily post to and fro while the war lasted, Beyond 
these stray efforts, no regular State Postal Service for private or official 
use appears to have been main tat mrd, and the private work was done by 
the employee* of Sawkars, who made these lung jourme* to carry remit¬ 
tances,at stated interval*, and took the private post of ihose who cared to 
correspond with their distant relation#* 

As regards Medicine, the function of the State in the distribution 
of charitable relief was not recognized beyond the 
ike t that wo lb known Hakims and Vaidvas worn 
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with grants of villages, and were often supplwT wftT 
firy help for tlic preparation ofni^ptnes. The Hakims were in 
requisition for the arav, and wore valued chiefly ns surgeons, Thera 
h only one mention made of a Gujarat hi natiw duetpr, who supplied 
medicines gratis at Nasik, and was rewarded with Jahagir, which was 
continued to, his s<% as he man trained the. dispensary, There was 
another native Ynidya, for whom a sort of a botanical garden at. Wai 
w h as provided for the cultivation of mm drugs, mid he wins supplied with 
other help for the preparation of medicines from thorn* These scanty 
notices are all that can be gathered from the Selections as regards the 
way in which this wmt important State function of charitable relief 
was discharged. 

The State was more liberal in the rewards it gave in the case of 
soldiers who lost their lives on tlic battle-field. 
Hundreds of such instances are mentioned In the 
Selections, where the heirs of the deceased were rewarded with loams, 
or maintcuauce^ilowanoe^ were made to the widows and children, and 
in some cases, the office held by the father was conferred on the son, 
fn making these awards, no distinction was made between Brahming 
and Miirathas. or Hindus and ^fahomedans, All those, who had received 
wounds or had died in the service of the State, were generously treated 
without distinction. 

The same liberality was shown in the distribution of grants to 
KdigousChfldfcieff religions. The bulk of the benefactions were con¬ 
fer red upon Brahmins, aa might lie expected, but 
the Old Mahometan grants were continued to Dargas and Mosques, and 
many new grants were made to Mahometans and even Christians, the 
last especially in the Konkan. There was a singular absence of any 
religious prejudice in the distribution of this charity. These Dewaathau 
and Yar&hasan allowances, grunted by the State under the Maratha rule, 
make up a very large total, exceeding many lacs, which attest to the 
generosity of the State in this respect* 

Under liuja Slmhu, the function of flic State of gaming honorific 
titles on deserving officials found considerable scojxq and on the model 
of the Delhi Emperors, high-sounding titles wera 
freely bestowed on Hind u Generals'at id Commanders 
Under the later Feishwa*, this function wu* more sparingly excercised, 
and the honors conferred took the form chiefly of allowing the officer the? 
dignity of riding in a Pjalkhi or having the permission to employ a 
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hold^ti Abdugir. tor which a separate allowance was \m 


In regard to the encouragement of trade, the Selections show that 
in fhikiji B&ifoSoS time, the Punuu Diamond immis 
10 in Bun del k hand were worked to advantage under 
concede ions granted by the Prishws. Traders from 
Arabia were encouraged to settle in the Konhan ports. Their trade waa 
chicfiy in horses, and they were allowed to enter the territory free of 
Gu toms duty. Similar ihvonrs were shown to the European traders who 
so j glit, ad mission for their goods into the country. Liberal concessions 
were made tbr enlarging the limits of the more prosperous towns by 
gram, of land, exemption*, and Vatans to those who undertook to bring 
ibreigu settlers and induced them to build new houses, and open new 
Ihusars, The silk and embroidery industry of Poona was entirely due 
to the encouragement given to the foreign settlers from Bartampur, 
Paitban, mid other towns to come and live under the Peishwa’s 
protection on house-sites which were granted free to them. Individual 
merchants were encouraged in large towns to open shops with the help 
of Government advances. The prosperity of Poona attracted a large 
numeber of people to come and settle there of their 
Extension ot lov.u. accord, so that Poona, which was before 17 4S 

only a small Kasba town, devdojxid into the proportions of a city, 
which it now exhibits in its Iftsubnrbs nr Peitba, all of them established 
hy private citizens under State patronage, and named after the principal 
Sardars or of the members 'of the Peisfejira family. 

Befereuoc has already been made to the D&kfchina grant paid to 
ShaBtris, Pundits and Yaidikn. This Dakshitia was instated in the first 
instance by the Sonapati Ebanderao Dabhadc, and 
hl ‘T S^ Ct11 when, on the death of that officer, his resources were 

curtailed, the charity was taken over by the State 
intuits own hands. Disbursements increased from year to year, till they 
rose to Rs. CO, 000 in Nana Fadn&vis' time. These Dakshina grants 
redeemed to a certain extent the reprehensible extravagance of 
Bajimo IPs charities, Learned Sanskrit scholars from all puts 

of India-from Bengal, Mitbil or Hcliar and Benares, as also 
from the South, the Tekngan* Dim-id and the liar natic-flocked 
to Poona, and were honoured with distinctions an I rewards, 
securing to them position throughout the country which they 
highly appreciated, Some four lacs of rupees were annually disbursed by 
Bajirao IT in his charities. The ordinary Brahmins were served with 
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, . ^ m Raman a gathering or opep enclosures, while the learned people 

who refused to take part in the miscellaneous assembly, were invited to 
the Peiskwa’fc Palace and were honoured with Shawls, and money gifts 
according to their tested merits. The amount thus came to a lac and a 
quarter. The remaining three Inca were speiiton the Rmmuia charity. The 
result of this munificence brought credit to Poona as a city of learning, 
and this credit it continued to enjoy even after the down-fall of the 
Peishwae, as long as the old Putlmahak was maintained out of the 
Dnkshina, grant l>y Mr. Elphinstone and his immediate successors. Times 
have altered since then, and the Dak&hinu grant has.been utilized for 
similar purposes which have popularized the study of Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy among all classes of students. No direct encouragement 
was given to other than the Sanskrit Pandits, hut the Purambs, and 
Haridasaa were regarded m being equally entitled to special grants with 
Vaidiks and ghastris, and these were noted for their command and skill 
in the exposition of the great Maratha poets, liich Savdars patronized 
Marathi learning as, for instance, the great Marat ha poet Stordpant had 
for his patron the Banmiatikar Joshfe. As regards the lower classes, 
the national fondness for P mat das and Lav:anis^ contributed to the rise 
of ballad and love poetry, and some of the most noted composers of this 
kind of literature derived encouragement from linjirao IPs support. 
These brief notices of the miscellaneous activities of the State will 
suffice to recommend the subject to the fuller consideration of those 
students of our past history, who might be inclined to pursue their re* 
searches further into the old record. 

Perhaps the most interesting and permanently useful information 
3upemidonfl furm&jKid by these records is that which relates to 
the social changes attempted by the Maratha Gov¬ 
ernment. It is not to be supposed for a moment that the Brahmin 
leaders, who were entrusted with the government of the country, had 
not their full share of the implicit belief in the superstitions of the time. 
Reference has already been made to the attempted regulations of th« 
practice of exercising evil spirits, whose agency wa* ? it was believed* 
utilized by evil-doers to ruin their enemies. Belief in omens and prog¬ 
nostics was com:non to all classes. It k recorded that a student cut off 
Ids tongue, and another Gujarathi devotee cut off Ins head by way of 
offering ifc to the deity lie worshipped, and in both the cases, the events 
were reported to the Government by the local officials, mid large sum* 
were spent to purify the temples and want off the daubers ihrenftmed h\- 
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potie$ that an earthquake had disturbed the Kulysm Taluka, A fortress 
on the Ghats was believed to have suffered in jury from the influence of 
evil sight, mid another fortress* a few years later, was rendered unfit for 
occu]>ation by the prevalence of an unaccountable disease. In all th»$>e 
three cases, steps were taken to pacify the elements by general purifica¬ 
tion. The donee of a Jahagir village prayed to Government to resume 
the grant and exchange it for some other, as the gift became undesirable 
on account of the prevalence of evil spirit. Partial and local famines 
gave frequent trouble in those days, and large sums were spent in em- 
ploying Brahmins to drown the gods, or pour water over them for 
days and weeks together. Sacrifice of buffaloes to a goddess at Trim- 
bak. which had been stopped for some years, was resumed by the order 
of the Government at the instance of Brahmin devotees. When a man- 
eating tiger appeared on the SapUshringi Hill In the Hasik District, 
the Kamuvbdar was ordered to Consult the pleasure of the goddess, and 
if she consented, to employ men to shoot it 

A lizard having fallen on the hodfe of the idol at Pandharpur, a 
great penance was ordered in which Brahmins took part. The bale of 
covva to butchers was strictly prohibited throughout the country* Some 
Mahomed an a, who were guilty of breaking the law, were severely punish¬ 
ed, and a Brahmin, who cut off the toil of a cow, was sent to prison. 
The revival of the old Yajnas, or great sacrifices, lasting over many 
days and weeks* was encouraged as being conducive to the prosperity 
of the State, and several large sacrifices were so patronised by the 
Government by the supply of all the necessary articles in cash and 
kind, costing several thousands of rupees. Shrines and temples multi- 
plied in and about Poona, and the last portion of the Selections gives 
a list of some 250 temples, which were of sufficient importance to re¬ 
ceive State-help la 1810-1811* The relative popularity of the several 
deities will appear from the analysis which shows that there were 52 
temples of Maruti, the attendant of Rama, while Kama himself had 13 
places of worship. The temples dedicated to Vishnu were 9, to Yithoba 
04, to Krishna as Balaji 12. Rama and Krishna incarnations bad thus 
73 places of worship. The most popular gods with the Bmhmim were 
Mahadeo who had 40 temples, and Ganpati who bad 30 temples. J udged 
by the number of temples* the worshippers of Shiva and Vishnu were 
thus nearly equal* The old aboriginal gods had in all 32 places of worship; 
the Devi had J 0 ; Dattntraya hat) only one temple for bis worship, and 
there wem 8 places of Mahometan Dargas held in veneration. 


^--'feo great a tress should not be placed upon the accounts given 
above of die popular beliefs and Buperetitions. They ’were In keeping 
with the general condition of the country all over India, and no man 
or body of men should he condemned for simply following the current 
of the time. The TVhbwas government deserves credit tbv the inculca¬ 
tion of better principles and a more liberal social code adopted by them, 
and to the principal items of reforms itt temp ted by that Government, 
we may now fitly refer Imre with advantage. In those times of wars 
and troubles, there were freq ent occasions when men had to forsake 
their ancestral faith under pressure, force, or fraud, and there are four 
w^ll -attested hi stances in winch the re-ad miss ion into their respective 
castes, both of Brahmins and Mara thus, was not merely attempted, but 
successfully effected with the consent of the caste, and with the permiM- 
siou of the State authorities. A Marat)) a named Putaji Ban cigar, who 
had been made a captive by the Moguls, and forcibly converted to Msbq- 
medamsm, rejoined die. forces of Balaji Vishvaimth, on their way back to 
Delhi, after staying with the Mahomedans for a year, and at his request, 
his re-admission, with the consent of the caste, was sanctioned by Raja 
Shiihu. A Konkanasilia Brahmin, sunmined Baste, who had been kept 
u State prisoner by Ilaider in Ids armies, and had been suspected m 
have conformed to Mahometan ways of living for his safety, was jpunibrly 
admitted into caste w ith the approval of the Brahmins and under sanction 
from the State. Two Brahmins, one of whom had been induced to become 
a Go&aweo by fraud, and another from a belief that lie would be cured of 
a disease fb >iu which he suffered, wore re-admitted into caste, after repen¬ 
tance and pemmee. These t vyo cnees occurred one at Punmmba, in the 
Nagar District, and the other at Paifchan, in the Nb:am 5 s dominions, and 
their admission was made .with the fall eoncurrciiee of the Brahmins 
under the sanction of the authorities. In regard to temperance, it may 
be noted that the Bra!uni u Government of Poona absolutely prohibited 
the manufacture and sale of liquors ns a general principle of action, but 
it wan practical enough to make exceptions, when local necessities were 
pleaded by Bhandaries, Kolis and other communities in the territories 
conquered from the Portuguese in jBassem, Chow I, and other places. 
Exception was made in favour of those men, and the lower castes 
generally, but the order provided that Brahmin^ Parbhqs, anti Govern¬ 
ment officers generally were to be strictly prohibited from the use oi 
drink, and very heavy penalties were exacted from the oil end er who broke 
the law. Several Brahmins cd'AHsik, who were Dharmadhikaris of the 
place, were suspected of having indulged in drink, and as they proved 
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■$they were scut to faits, and were imprisoned there by 
way of punishment, A rich Maratlm pare! fn the KheA Taluka was warned 
once Hgifcih&t the clanger incurred lay reason of hmn temperate habits, and 
when this war rung proved ineffective, half of lib loam land, measuring one 
Chahur, was eonii seated by way of punishment 

Am regards marriage reforms, it may ha noted that Bajirao II pass¬ 
ed strict orders specially for the fumkan District and for Wal, prohibit¬ 
ing the side of girls by the bride's father in consideration of marriage. 
Very strict regulations were passed Smpdsiiie dines, equal to the amounts 
received, upon one or both the parties and the marriage brokers* Ap¬ 
parently with a view ; v check the practice, Bajirao further ordered that 
no girl above 9 should remain Ymmarrfed, thereby ctai ruing ibr the 
State the right to interfere in what is generally regarded ns the prov ince 
of the Shastim |n a few cases, where attempts had been made to marry 
young children by force, and the full rite was not completed, the Pei- 
shwas set aside the attempted marriages, and permitted the girls to bo 
given toother more suitable persons* In one case, where a marriage 
alliance bad Wen formally settled, and the bridegroom was afterwards 
fo u ml to be stiffen ng from 1 eproBy, the Peish wn ’a Govern me n t in terfeved, 
the betrothal was set aside, nnd the brid /s lather was permitted to give 
his girl to whom-so-eYcr be chose. It is also well-known that on Soda* 
shivrao Bh&iifo disap|>earaiice on the battle-field of Panip&t, Ins wife 
Panvatibai, who survival him, was allowed to retain all the insignia 
of wife-hood, till the day of her death, which took place in 178$, twenty 
one years after the disappearance of her husband, and the funeral rites 
of both the husband and wife were performed together on her death. 
This exhibition of chivalrous regard for the feelings of the lady in ques¬ 
tion is to be noted, specially because a Kimoja Pretender had appeared 
in the mean-while and’claimed to he Sadaflhivmo Bkau himself and 
had to bo put down after great exertions by the Peishwa’s army. After 
being once put lit prison, he had escaped after some years' confinement, 
and raised a rebellion in the Jvonktm which was put down again in 177G, 
and he i?a& sentenced to be trodden underfoot by an elephant, Narayanrao 
Peishwu's widow was similarly allowed to remain without disfigurement 
for several years during the time she survived her husband's death* 
Though the Selections arc silent on the point., it is well-known that the 
efforts, made hy -parnsharain Bhau Patvvardhan, on behalf of his widowed 
daughter, to secure the consent of the Brahmins for her second 
marriage, found no opposition from the Peiakwa, But Bhau had to give 
up his idea under pressure of hta own female relations. 






^ ‘ ami oaetc^ tilts Pekhwaa held the balance GYeftly, 

even when the interests of the Brahmin priests were affected. The right 
of the Sonars to employ priests of their own caste was upheld against the 
opposition of the Poona Joshk The claim made by the Kumblrors 
( potters) for the hride and the bride-groom to ride on horse-bock was 
upheld against the carpenters and blacksmiths who opposed it* The 
Kasttrs’ right to go in processions along the streets, which wee opposed 
by the Lingayats, was similarly upheld, The right of the Parbhus to 
use Vedic formulas in worship had indeed been questioned in Ka ray an ran 
PcishWs time, and they were ordered to use only Purame forms like 
the Shudras. This prohibition was, however, resented by the Parbhus, 
and in Bajimo IPs time the old order appears to have been cancelled, 
and the Parbhus were allowed to have the Miliija or thread ceremony 
performed as before, A Ko okapi FCalal or publican, who had been put one 
of his caste, because be bad given his daughter in marriage to a (iujaratki 
Kalal, complained to the Peishwu, and order was given to admit him into 
caste* In the matter of inter-marriage, Balaji Bnjirao set the example by 
himself marrying the daughter of a Deshastha Sowkar, named Wakhare, 
in 1FG0* The Pcishwas in Shahn s time issued orders prohibiting alli¬ 
ances by way of marriages between second cousins, that is, the children 
ol brothers and sisters, which practice seems then to have been id vogua 
in Kcmkan, and is continued to this day in many castes. The point to 
be regarded in all these instances is not to be estimated by the actual 
success achieved, but by the tact that these native rulers interested them 
selves in these matters, and showed considerable liberality in the orders 
issued by them to correct existing social evils. The right of the State 
to interfere in such matters was broadly claimed in one of these orders, 
when ic Wfl& directed thgt when the Subha had ordered the exclusion 
of anV person from his caste, the members of the caste had no right to 
take on themselves to set the order aside without reference to the Dew an, 
that is, to the State or the Central Authorities* In the case of those 
castes, where ordinary punishments could not be inflicted by reason of 
their being Brahmins or otherwise, the authorities under the Pcishwa 
showed considerable skill, in supplementing the more lenient civil 
penalty by the employment of religious jiennnccs and lines. And it 
wits in this connection that the order noted above was issued. 

These brief notice^ of the^ spoial regulations attempted under the 
Maratha rulers with a view <kt -promote the admission of converts, the 
practice of inter-marmge, thap^iibition of the side of girls, the enforce¬ 
ment* of temperance r their policy iti permitting a second gift of girls in- 


foftiiftlly imrried or engaged by force or frauds the claim made by them 
to control the action of the castes and their independence, and the en¬ 
forcement of equality in the treatment of t]iiferenfc castes all these afford 
clear indications that social reform was not a subject about which the 
Marathu and Brahmin rulers were inditierent. They strengthen the view 
which the late Hon 1 bio Mr* Justice Telang first advooatedmim gleanings, 
iroin the Bukhara* that in this respect these rulers showed greater moral 
eou rage and liberality of^utiment than what people ate at present dis¬ 
posed to give them credit for, and that the advantages of English educa¬ 
tion may well be regarded as too dearly purchased, if our people, in this 
respect, show n more retrograde tendency or greater weakness of the mo* 
ral fibre tlnm commended itself to our ancestor only n hundred years 
ago* These notes on the Peishwa’s Diaries nmy fitly conclude here. 

Tim Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of the Pclshwaft 
compares favorably with that, of the best Hindu or Mahomedan rulers of 
the time. It was wanting, certainly, in the higher statesman-ship of 
Ah bar or Shlvaji, and it had the germs of its own dissolution implanted 
in it* Its fall was doomed when it lost ton eh of these higher traditions* 
and it had to fight the race of life with a stronger power* But for the 
time it lasted, the. Government of the country was wisely md honestly 
administered bn the whole, excluding, of course, the periods when inter¬ 
nal dimensions disturbed the public peace. The hidden tendencies of 
caste exclusiveness and Sacerdotal pride soon began to manifest them, 
selves, and to thh was joined an utter incapacity to realize the claims of 
a higher civilization, and to study the development of arts and scieucea 
and the advantages of a liberal social polity, and a purer religion, Our 
failure to realize this higher life brought on the final collate long before 
any outside influences were brought to operate upon us. This seems to 
be the moral which the study of these papers is fitly calculated to teach 
the inquirer into cur pE*$t history, and it will be well if ail cur writers 
And publicist! would take that lesson to heart and profit by it* 
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